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plough to the sheep run. They feared in particular, the loss
of man power, while moralists lamented the decay of rural
simplicity. Many efforts were made to repress enclosure
for sheep farming. But after 1600 the price of foodstuffs
rose relatively to that of wool, and though enclosures con-
tinued throughout the seventeenth century, towards the end
by judicial decree, they were incidental to the improvement
of cultivation and certainly were not a cause of rural depopu-
lation. 1660 saw the last of civil war on English soil,
and for the next 100 years 1660-1760, except in years of
harvest failure, there was a substantial surplus of wheat for
export. French merchants spoke of England as the granary
of Europe as late as 1766. This export was encouraged by a
bounty, which was offered on occasion before 1688 and granted
regularly under the Corn Law of 1689 right down to the
1760*5. During the Napoleonic Wars England all but lived
of herself, thanks to her new technique. Scotland leapt into
the van of improvement, and Ireland figured as a tiew source
of supply from overseas. Until 1846 the increased pro-
ductivity of British agriculture all but kept up with the
increase of population; and the researches of William Jacob,
Comptroller of Corn Returns, into the extensibility of the
European corn supply in the 1820*3 showed how limited this
was. The Corn Laws were repealed in 1846 in the decade
in which, if they had been maintained, they would for the
first time have seriously contracted foreign imports and
seriously raised the price of bread. The 'forties may have
been hungry, but it was the landlords and farmers of England
who had kept England better fed than the countries of
Europe from Waterloo to the year (1841), when Peel formed
the Government which abolished them.
In the next lecture I deal with open-field agriculture and
its decline. At this point I am thinking of it in relation to
urban life and seek to show how industralism, when it came,
wrought similarly in the New World, with the result that
in the twentieth century the balance between town and
country became as urgent an issue in the United States as
it was in Telford's England.
A very good because a very broad lead is given here by
Mr. E. W. Shanahan in two journal articles: (i) Economic